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LAST NOTICE 

The Eighth fleeting of the Latin Club 

The eighth regular meeting of the New York 
Latin Club is called for Saturday, February 28, at 
12 m, in the Hotel Albert, corner of University 
Place and Eleventh street New York. Professor 
E P Morris, of Yale University, will address the 
club on The Character of Cicero. All persons who 
are interested, whether teachers of Latin or not, are 
cordially invited to be present The plan is to serve 
luncheon (50 cents a plate for everybody) at 12 m, 
promptly, so that there shall be no delay. The ad- 
dress will follow the luncheon, and adjournment will 
occur about 2 p m, thus leaving the afternoon still 
unbroken for those who attend. Please send a pos- 
tal card at once to the Secretary, Mr A L Hodges, 
Hotel Albert, New York, if you intend to be present, 
so as to inform-rMr Frenkel,- the -proprietor' of' the 
hotel, how many to expect Please attend to this at 
once. 
H F Towle, President A L Hodges, Secretory 

Professor Morgan's Address Before 
The New York Latin Club 

IN FOUR PARTS— PART IV 

This whole matter of formal indirect discourse is 
disproportionately prevalent in Caesar. I mean dis- 
proportionate as compared to its appearance in other 
writers. The result is that a disproportionate amount 
of space is given to it in our grammars and a dispro- 
portionate amount of time in our teaching. The 
poor boy struggles for weeks over its problems and 
when he has mastered them and gone on to other 
authors he finds very little opportunity to exercise 
in them the skill which he has got from the study 
of Caesar. This consequence reminds me very much 
of another result which comes out of the stress which 
we are now laying upon what is called Reading at 
Sight I realize that I am now about to step on 
very ticklish ground; and I want to begin by saying 
that I am speaking my own thoughts, not those of 
my colleagues, for I do not know what they think 
on this topic; and that you must not think that I 
represent them or Harvard College or anybody or 
anything hut myself. What I want to suggest to 
your thoughts is this: Our boys spend a Vast amount 
of pains in learning to read Xenophon at sight, and 
then, after they have got the power, they find that 
there is no more Greek like Xenophon upon which 



they can exercise it And to a less degree this is 
true of Latin. Power to read Caesar at sight does 
not give a like power over any other author. Now 
understand me. I do not mean that we should 
abandon altogether the teaching of reading at sight. 
It does undoubtedly give a valuable kind of power 
over the language, but on the other hand I am by no 
means sure that it enables the student to carry on 
his studies of Greek and Latin, after he gets to col- 
lege, with much greater ease than students prepared 
under the old regime; and it also seems to me that 
this long drill in a single author in Greek and a 
single author in Latin is not the way to encourage 
students to continue their studies of the classics in 
college. It opens up to them no vista ■whatever 
of the wide and noble fields of literature which 
are there to be found The subject matter of Xeno- 
phon and Caesar is too much of the same kind — and 
that of a very narrow kind, being distinctly military. 
It was not always thus in the school course. As 
late as the time when I myself was at school we 
were required to read Sallust as well as Caesar for 
the elementary examination; and in Greek we had 
to read not only Xenophon, but selections from 
Plato and Herodotus and a bit from Thucydides as 
well Of course in the schooldays of our fathers 
and grandfathers the authors read in schools cov- 
ered even a wider field. They were not all writers 
of Attic Greek or of Classical Latin— but what of 
that? they were great writers — immortal names — 
and they showed boys that there was something else 
in the Classics besides marching by parasangs and 
making speeches in indirect discourse. And boys 
were attracted to go on to read more of Classical 
literature. Parts of Greek plays were read ; they are 
read still in English schools ; there are books of selec- 
tions from Greek tragedies and comedies prepared for 
the English schoolboy. Ask old gentlemen what 
Greek and Latin books they remember with most 
pleasure, and ten to one they will answer "the books 
of selections from prose and verse". And how much 
pleasanter it must have been for the teacher to vary 
his reading with his pupils instead of trudging on 
year after year over the same road. And if pleas- 
anter, how much better he must have taught ! 

"Oh", but you -will say, "We are teaching what the 
colleges require I" I reply: that answer might have 
done once upon a time, but it will serve its purpose 
no longer. Look at the changes in the college ad- 
mission requirements during the past twenty years. 
Many of them are in answer to the demands of 
secondary schools. In these days of organizations 
of teachers— of organizations such as yours, for in- 
stance — you may depend upon it that changes which 
you agree upon as good, and for which you can give 
strong reasons, are pretty sure to be adopted. I 
would not, then, have you love Caesar less, or Xeno- 
phon less, but I would have you love Greek and Latin 
literature more, and I would have you make your 



